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THE USE OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


THE sweeping assertion is sometimes made, that the great hinder- 
ance to progress in education, next to be overcome, is the use of 
Text-books. Many who would not quite assent to this, still feel 
that in the use of a book there always lurks some form of superfi- 
cial and shallow teaching. Objections may well be made to the in- 
judicious use of text-books; whoever confine themselves closely 
to the mere words of any book, must walk in a narrow path. Still, 
it seems a bold statement which they make, who say, that no one 
should teach who cannot, from his own resources, make a complete 
treatise upon the subject he is teaching ; who could not, if every 
book were destroyed, reproduce one containing all that he ought to 
attempt to teach. 

But few would object to the use of text-books in history and 
geography. The discussion turns principally upon their use in 
grammar, mathematics, and the natural sciences. History and 
Geography can be pursued by memorizing all of a book, and still 
be merely pursued but not overtaken. ‘The same is true, more es- 
pecially, of grammar and mathematics. 

A scholar may be able to repeat the words of a grammar verbatim, 
without knowing enough of the language to construct a paragraph 
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correctly ; to recite an arithmetic or geometry as a parrot talks, 
and understand no more of mathematics than the parrot. Hence, 
as a remedy for the defects in education, arising from the misappli- 
cation of books, some are disposed to recommend more of oral 
teaching. But this may become formal and mechanical, as well as 
any othermode. The person who cannot teach from books, without 
losing the ideas in the words, will hardly succeed better without 
books. In fact many who start with the theory that books are not 
to be used, and written rules are to be abjured, find themselves, al- 
most before they know it, using rules themselves and giving them 
to their scholars. ‘They may begin with the explanation of a pro- 
cess, perbaps the multiplication of decimal fractions. Nothing 
is said of any rule at first, and that is well. They go on with the 
class and explain the process of multiplying 2.5 by 2.5 syntheti- 
cally ; the scholar readily sees the reason for “ pointing off” two 
figures in the product in that particular case. Now, after he un- 
derstands that, and thoroughly comprehends the principle, and can 
illustrate it by examples of any kind that .can be given, where is 
the objection to telling him the rule that is laid down in our books ? 
Would any teacher advise that the scholar should be required to 
practice the synthetical method of reasoning in every example of 
multiplication of decimals that may arise in any departmert of 
mathematics? Why not as well, and much better, have the rule, 
“point off, etc,” and apply it. The same question might with 
reason be put concerning any other of the principles involved in 
mathematics. If the rule is to be given at all, why not as well in 
the accurate, concise, permanent form of a good text-book as any 
other ?* 


* Some who do not altogether reject books, do totally object to rules in books ; thus B, in 
the March nuinber of the current volume of the Teacher, says —“ We do not know of any 
conceivable advantage in having printed rules other than those we have now stated.” ‘The 
only advantages “ stated ” by B, are those accruing to the indolent or incompetent teacher, 
and to the shallow pupil, who is thereby deluded “ with the belief that he is learning arith- 
metic,” when he is really only going through with certain prescribed processes, which will 
be of little or no use to him in practical life. 

But, if we mistake not, those pupils who “ are accustomed, either under the direction of 
a judicious teacher, or at their own suggestion, to understand the reasoning from which the 
rule is deduced, and to perform the problems, in the exercise of their reasoning powers,” 
are often greatly aided by an accurate, concise, aptly-worded rule. The solvtion, the ex- 
planation, and the rule, are mutual interpreters. They, together, form a threefold cord 
not easily broken, and the three can be more readily comprehended and more securely laid 
up in the mental storehouse than either one of them alone. 
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In teaching geometry, some carry the objection to text-books so 
far that the pupil seems to be robbed of many advantages. Thus 
a teacher begins with a class by imparting some information about 
form, extension, and space. The elementary demonstrations are, 
by degrees, drawn out. Then the more complicated theorems are 
drawn out, and the scholar is required to search out the demonstra- 
tion without any help from books. A proposition, which could 
have been learned from a book in an hour, thus occupies days of 
study and often weeks. A scholar, by this method, spends as much 
time in geometry as would be required to master geometry and 
trigonometry with a text-book; and it may well be questioned 
whether better discipline is not secured by studying the application 
of geometry to trigonometry, than in a blind groping after a form of 
reasoning that it costs months, and perhaps years, at first to mature. 
This course is not without some profit, but if pursued in every- 
thing the field of knowledge would be small. Life is not long 
enough to allow us to make investigations in this way. As well 
might a teacher attempt to instruct in chemistry without any refer- 
ence to the progress of knowledge due to the discoveries of the 
last century, as to instruct in geometry without reference to the 
advance in that science. ‘The mere fact that a thing is stated in a 
book studied by the scholars, seems to some an objection to teach- 
ing it; and the enquiry is not unfrequently made, not whether a 
teacher succeeds in instructing scholars well, but whether the things 
he teaches are such as are not contained in books. 

‘The principle laid down by some that, in particular studies, books 
should never be used by scholars under a certain age, might be 
worthy of consideration if all teachers were as good as the best of 
them. The most successful teaching is the result, in part, of ex- 
perience, and many a timid young woman, whose first essay as 
mistress of the school-room witnessed hardly a word extemporized, 
has come in time to the highest success in her profession. Such an 
one, hearing from what she calls good authority, that no books 
should ever be put into the hands of beginners, becomes disheart- 
ened, distrusts her latent abilities, and is disposed to renounce the 


The teacher who thinks more of the rule than of the reasoning process by which the 
rule is deduced, is not worthy of the place he occupies nor of the name he assumes; but 
he who is a teacher indeed, not only expects his pupil to be able to solve a problem, but 
also to fell, in concise, accurate, fitting words, how the solution may be performed. Epitor. 
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hope of teaching. We would by no means lower the standard of 
excellence at which we all ought to aim, but would accept what- 
ever below that standard is in the right direction, and hope for 
better things afterward. It is a melancholy sight to see teachers 
listening to a repetition of words they do not understand themselves. 
But we have seen attempts to teach without a book quite as futile. 
If the teachers who inform their scholars about the Maelstrom of 
Norway sucking in all ships that approach it, the Krakens of that 
coast, and other such exaggerated accounts gathered from the tra- 
ditions of old almanacs, and inform them that they are facts, would 
adhere more closely to modern books, it might be better for their 
scholars. 

False pronunciation gains much credence from the prejudice ex- 
isting against consulting the books that teach correct pronunciation. 
Scholars have sometimes continued years pronouncing precédence 
preé-edence, li-totes lit-otes, si-necure sii-ecure, and so on without 
limit, while an Unabridged Dictionary lay on the schoolroom table 
which the teacher hesitated to consult for authority in pronuncia- 
tion, because it was a book. 

Books are the conservators of thought and language ; they pre- 
sent facts and principles in their simplest terms and best arrange- 
ments; they are the sources whence the results of past study are 
derived. Not till teachers can command in themselves the accu- 
mulated strength and wisdom of all past ages, can they dispense 
with their help. If we aim to learn how rightly to use books in- 
stead of how to dispense with them, we shall have made the acqui- 
sition of an essential requisite for good teaching. P. 





MANLINESS AND SUCCESS. 


A worp to the youthful readers of this journal. You are look- 
ing out upon your future course. You desire a good position, and 
success in it. This is right. And let me tell you, there is a place 
where your services will be needed, and where you can work out 
the mission of life with most satisfaction to yourself, and greatest 
benefit to the world. A few hints may be of some service to you 
in finding and filling this position. 
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Let me urge you to manliness in two or three particulars. 

Cherish, then, a manly respect for yourself. Not a high opinion 
of yourself as being better than others; not a desire to elevate 
yourself above others so as to look down upon them ; but a respect 
for yourself, as bearing the image of your Maker, as made by Him 
for the noblest purposes, and fitted to hold communion with Him, 
and with the best of men. A self-respect that shrinks from every 
thing wrong in thought, language, or conduct, that cannot bear 
the consciousness of anything mean or unworthy in yourself. You 
have friends, — father, mother, brothers, sisters, other friends, who 
feel a deep interest in you, and are keenly alive to all you do or 
suffer. © You ought to have too much respect for yourself, as well 
as for them, to dishonor them, or to disappoint their expectations. 
Never let them have occasion to hang their heads in shame on 
your account. ' 

And be willing everywhere to be yourself, and not. something 
different ; yourself in your very best attitude and performance, but 
still yourself. That young student, or member of a literary 
society, who shrinks from performing his part among his fellows, 
because he cannot speak or write like others whom he admires, is 
not doing justice to himself. Each one should be thankful for the 
talents which God has given him, and not be ashamed to put them 
to their proper use. It is well that we seek to attain excellencies 
which we see in others, but do not ourselves possess. Yet each 
one should use his own mind, and stamp his performances with his 
own individuality. So will they have a freshness and originality 
to which imitation is fatal. Have the manliness, then, to be simply 
yourself, neither more nor less, and always bear your part, not at- 
tempting or desiring to appear in a character which you can not 
maintain. Be true to yourself. Be alive. Settle right principles 
in your own mind. Study great practical questions, and form senti- 
ments and opinions of your own which are worthy of attention, and 
express them in your own way, and sensible people will listen to 
you, and you will exert your own best influence. 

The next thing is, to show a manly determination to do something, 
and to do well what you undertake. Nobody feels any respect for 
the idle, — for the student who neglects his lessons, for the lad 
who has nothing to do because he cannot at once step into what, in 
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his view, is the most respectable position, for the young man who 
is lounging about waiting for something to turn up for his advan- 
tage, or for the candidate for the ministry who spends his best 
years waiting for some wealthy city parish to appreciate his pecu- 
liar fitness for their service. Such are not the men the world 
wants. It wants men who are ready to take right hold of that 
which most needs to be done,—if not the kind of work they 
would choose, then that which comes to hand. The news-boy, or 
the boot-black, if he has an honest pride in his calling, and a de- 
termination to excel in it, is worthy of respect, and is pretty sure 
to rise. Let the boy who is thrown upon his own resources, to 
make his own way in the world, show himself ready to be useful, 
to be a servant, run of errands, anything rather than be idle, and 
he will soon be in demand. Let the student be thorough and faith- 
ful in his studies, and the educated young man be ready to apply 
himself at once where he can hope most effectually to improve the 
world, or at least some small part of it. Of course, every one should 
act with wise forethought, and a regard to the most enduring 
usefulness. 

It is a principle that fidelity in one’s present position will open 
to him his true pathway in life. He shows what he is, and what 
he is capable of, by what he is actually doing, and not by what he 
imagines he would do in other circumstances. 

Take hold, then, cheerfully, hopefully, and vigorously, of the 
work of life. If the place you would choose is not at present 
open to you, make yourself useful in some other direction, and 
show yourself a man. 

One thing more: Show a manly forgetfulness of self in the work 
of life, or rather, a true spirit of self-devotement. ‘This is perfectly 
consistent with the highest self-respect, for it is the very best and 
most honorable thing we can do with ourselves. We are placed 
in this world not merely to live, but to live to some good purpose. 
He whose great concern is to take care of his own precious self, 
who will not on any account incur risk to life, or health, or reputa- 
tion, will be likely to accomplish very little good. “ Whosoever 
will save his life, shall lose it.” All honor to the noble youth who 
can stand up among jeering companions, and frankly say, “1 must 
be excused, for I know it will grieve my mother,” or, “ I must not 
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do this, for it is not right.” Always have the courage to do right, 
to speak and act according to your honest convictions of truth and 
duty, whatever others may think of you. 

Let your thoughts be engaged upon the thing you wish to ac- 
complish, and not upon yourself. What can the speaker do who 
comes before his audience with his mind full, not of his subject, 
but of himself, thinking all the time of the appearance he is mak- 
ing? If you have really anything important to say to your fellow- 
men, for their benefit, they will listen to you with attention. But 
few care to listen to a speaker whose chief aim manifestly is to 
make an exhibition of himself for his own credit. We employ a 
doctor to cure us, a lawyer to gain our cause; and he best estab- 
lishes his own reputation, who so entirely forgets himself as to 
direct the whole force of his mind to the accomplishment of the 
object in hand. 

Young man, there is work for your noblest powers, and worthy 
of your entire self-consecration. ‘The world is to be enlightened, 
educated, and reformed ; right views and principles to be set forth 
and established ; the evil designs of wicked men to be opposed and 
frustrated ; hostile armies to be met and defeated; lawful govern- 
ment to be upheld, and righteous peace maintained. Enter into 
the work with a generous self-devotement, and God will take care 
of you and your reputation. Was there ever a nobler sentiment, 
touching this point, then that of Paul,—in view of the certain, 
but unknown dangers before him, — “ But none of these things 
move me ; neither count I my life dear unto myself, so that I might 
finish my course with joy, and the ministry which I have received 
of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace of God.” A 
bright future is before the young man who enters on the work of 
life with this spirit. Many illustrious examples of this generous 
self-devotion are seen among those who have been ready, in obedi- 
ence to the call of God, to offer their lives in defence of the im- 
periled rights of man, in their country’s present struggle. And 
happy will they be who shall so meet the responsibilities arising 
out of this conflict as to secure the most blessed results, and make 
it appear that not one of these precious lives shall have been 
sacrificed in vain. M. 
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REMINISCENCES OF SCHOOL DAYS. 


Harb y more unlike was the lumbering stage-coach of the olden 

time to the locomotive — the sailing vessel to the steamboat — the 
hand loom to the factory —the lingering mail to the telegraph — 
than the schools of that same olden time —so distant if measured 
by events, yet so recent that the memory of the living embraces it, 
to those of the present day. ‘The writer’s early school days were 
thirty years ago, when “all things were as at the beginning,” and 
no Horace Mann had questioned the propriety of a system origi- 
nating in Puritan times. It may not be unacceptable, in the midst 
of the graver articles of the Teacher, to give some reminiscences of 
the schools of that period, which may be new to the youthful 
readers, and may recall to the more venerable their own early 
experience. 

My school-house was in a country town of the Granite State, 
probably in advance of most. towns in general intelligence, as sev- 
eral of the most enterprising citizens were in the habit of making 
an annual visit to Boston, that great city, by stage, and by the nar- 
ration of what they had seen, kept alive a spirit of inquiry that 
showed itself in a general desire to keep everything up to the times. 
My father (I am proud to record a fact so honorable to the memory 
of my sire) took a semi-weekly paper, the only one in the town, 
and, among other ways of spreading its contents, a retired school- 
master, whose main distinction was that he had once been Edward 
Everett’s teacher, used to be at the post office always when the 
stage drove up with the mail, and carry it to its destination, as a 
compensation for which he claimed its first reading, and its news 
henceforth became the public property of the village. 

Twice a week, then, our citizens could discuss all that was known 
through the Boston papers. Peace to the memory of those good 
old people who used to assemble in the store of an evening and 
talk over Gen. Jackson and the Bank! We may know more than 
they did, but I would their sterling honesty and unselfish patriot- 
ism more pervaded the heart of the country than I fear they do at 
present. 

But to return to our school. It was a “ little red school-house,”’ 
high on the top of a hill, about the middle of a district extending 
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on a straight road from the center to the border of the town. All 
the school districts were thus laid out, as it was contended that a 
man at the outskirts of the town should have as much schooling as 
one in the middle, since his money was as good, so no proposition 
to have a center school district to benefit the greatest number could 
ever prevail. As the town was divided into quite a number of 
small districts, we had a school only about eight weeks in winter 
and the same insummer. In the summer a mistress was employed, 
and only little ones attended ; in the winter the big boys and girls 
came together, and a master was employed with strength enough 
to conquer if a rebellion occurred. As a change of teachers was 
thus made twice a year, and the new teacher was usually a stranger, 
whom it took several weeks to learn the names and wants of the 
pupils, it cannot be expected that the progress of any one term 
could be very marked. Indeed, as every teacher commenced with 
a review, for several years the pupil would finish at about the same 
place, which I have thought since was greatly for the advantage of 
the teacher, as most of them were more familiar with the begin- 
nings than the ends of the text-books. I remember I acquired the 
marked dislike of one mistress, because, thinking myself a remark- 
able scholar, in which my father concurred, I had induced him to 
complain to the committee about my being put back, and the 
consequence was that I was allowed to start in the middle of my 
Colburn’s, with a fair prospect of completing it —no small feat in 
those days. I had to pay the penalty, however, of my ambition, 
for on every reasonable pretext I became familiar with a birch stick, 
and with every fresh application I could see in her eye, ‘‘ Complain 
again to the committee, will you?” I managed to square accounts 
with her, but I think I will not discuss that subject. 

As our teachers changed twice a year, we had a great variety. 
Schools were regarded, to a great extent, for the benefit of the 
teacher, putting into his pocket so much money as the district was 
required by law to spend; and generally each prudential com- 
mittee man had a cousin to whom the school was promised in the 
event of his election, so that not a little wire-pulling was resorted 
to, on asmall scale, to secure a position with so much official patron- 
age at its disposal. As my mind passes them in review, they throng 
up, old and young, learned and unlearned, experienced and inex- 
perienced, good and bad, a motley group. 
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The first few days were spent in trying the teacher, to see what 
stuff he was made of —if he was to rule us, or we him. How 
many an innocent, well-disposed young teacher, entering the 
school-room with an honest intention of discharging faithfully his 
sacred trust, with no heart for personal combat with rough boys, 
has been regarded as weak, and ejected summarily from his post, 
because he could not reduce to subjection unruly students, whose 
parents felt too often a pride in the brute courage of their boys, 
that had thrown the master into a snow-bank! Committee men 
eyed the applicant from head to foot to see if he had the muscle 
for a contest if it came ; and the writer remembers well how suspi- 
ciously he was viewed in his early examination for new schools, on 
account of his diminutive size. In his own justification he may be 
pardoned, however, for the remark, that the most lamentable fail- 
ures in discipline in his knowledge have been in teachers of the 
stature of Anak, while some of the best disciplinarians have been 
of “‘ contemptible presence.” 

The discipline of thirty years ago was mainly with the rod — the 
birch was emphatically the “tree of knowledge,” and many a time 
has the writer gone home with sore limbs and hands, “ marks of 
affection from his teacher,” as our venerable friend, Mr. Greenleaf, 
would say. Some scholars expected a whipping every day, as a 
part of ‘the regular school exercise. To teach school without cor- 
poral punishment is decidedly a modern invention. Rarely was 
any complaint made unless the severity became really brutality. 
The methods of punishment were various, according to the whims 
of the teacher. I have witnessed a severity with the ruler that 
made my young heart tremble, and but little regard was paid to 
age or sex. Sometimes students were obliged to stoop over with 
hand on the floor, “ holding a nail in the floor,” as it was termed, 
which was painful, as it caused a flow of blood to the head, and 
other such unnatural punishments were used which “ time would 
fail me to tell.” Monitors were frequently used who exercised a 
very natural discrimination in reporting offenders, taking care in 
this way to pay off many an old grudge against a fellow-student, 
while they never saw the tricks of their friends. _ One teacher used 
to wait until a large number of unruly pupils had been collected, 
and then punish by detachments, hearing from his monitor the of- 
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fence and meting out its due, and then starting again. Yet I al- 
ways observed the most severe teachers frequently had the most 
difficulty in governing. Little heads are often crafty, and many a 
“committee of ways and means” was held to devise places of an- 
noyance so cunningly contrived that detection would be difficult, 
and not rarely the master had the worst of it. 

The studies of the school were few, consisting almost entirely of 
reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, and geography. Very rarely 
an ambitious parent wished his child to study grammar, and such 
pupils prided themselves much on their intellectual superiority. I 
was a hopeful boy, as I have intimated, and early took up this 
study. I remember my first lesson was to learn the conjugation of 
the verbs ; and after three or four lessons I began to parse, without 
the most distant conception of what I was about. If the teacher 
told me man. was a noun, common, third person, singular, nomina- 
tive case, I tried to remember it, as I would any other fact, as the 
population of Boston, for which no reason could be given. I think 
hard as was the study to me, it was still harder for the teacher, for 
I can recall very distinctly the perplexity of countenance in the 
attempt to tell us what part of speech particular words should be 
called. Teachers then were not very intim..e with Lindley 
Murray. 

In written arithmetic, at that time, classification and the use of 
the blackboard were unknown, each one “ ciphering ”’ as well as he 
could, and when difficulties were met with, going up to the teacher, 
a large part of whose time was employed in working out problems 
for individual pupils. I went through the arithmetic very young, 
working out the questions by rule, never questioning, or being 
questioned as to the reason of my operations, nor did I ever bestow 
a thought on the true meaning of the rules until some years after, 
when I became a teacher. 

For reading, I remember but two rules were given, * speak loud ” 
and “‘ mind your stops.” ‘The meaning of the first was easy, and we 
generally gave no ground for complaint in strength, though I[ think 
the quality of the voice was not always to be commended. A loud, 
prolonged monotone, was decidedly the fashion. The rule for 
‘stops and marks” was, ‘Stop long enough to count one ata 
comma, two at a semi-colon, etc.,”” as senseless a rule as ever found 
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its way into a school-book, though still given, I regret to say, by 
many teachers who ought to know better. 

Geography was taught then, as it is too often now—a mere 
memorizing of the book, asking the questions and requiring an- 
swers. Much remains still to be done for the cause of education 
in this branch — who will do it? 

Spelling was one of the branches to which most attention was 
given, and in this, the students of thirty years ago fag excelled those 
of the present day. ‘To misspell a word was always in some way 
punished, and the pride of scholarship was here particularly mani- 
fested. To stand at the head of the class was an honor of which 
mothers boasted in their children, and it was always rewarded by 
some token of approbation. Spelling schools in the evening were 
held, at which students from different districts were brought into 
antagonism, sides were chosen, and victories won were discussed 
for many a subsequent day. But I must confess the opportunity 
to exercise gallantry after the close of the school, gave them not a 
little of their popularity and interest. 

In penmanship, too, the schools of a former period, I think, ex- 
celled the present.. A round, plain hand, was sought for, and I 
know many a parent now shames his child as he produces his neat, 
clear, copy-book for inspection. ‘The teacher wrote better than 
now. He was obliged to set all the copies ; and however able he 
might be to conceal ignorance in other branches, it was impossible 
in this. His own penmanship was, alike with that of his students, 
the subject of inspection in the copy-book by every pupil, and par- 
ent, and the august committee as they made their stated visits, and 
nothing would atone for a slovenly hand. Most of the copies the 
teachers must set at home, and this and making pens were serious 
drafts on his time, from which he is now happily exempt. 

As our studies were few, we had much spare time, which girls 
employed in sewing patch-work, being early taught they could not 
marry till they had worked enough for a quilt. Boys were required 
to commit hymns and passages of Scripture, not always a pleasant 
exercise for them, however much they might be profited. 

In one other respect, I think our schools have deteriorated, viz., 
in the attention paid to the manners of thechildren. Boys were al- 
ways required to bow, and girls to courtesy, as they entered and left 
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the school-room, as they stood arranged in the class before the recita- 
tion commenced and at its close; and it was carried so far that I 
remember children were required to salute strangers whom they 
passed in the street, and were punished for its neglect. They were 
taught, too, to respect age and authority, and to uncover in their pres- 
ence. When the committee or others visited our school, we rose 
as they entered, and stood till they were seated; and if a plain 
“no” or “ yes” came from a boy’s lips to one he was bound to 
respect, he was reminded in a way he would not soon forget to use 
“sir” with it. In what awe we stood of the committee! How 
clean and nice we tried to. look on examination day, and how we 
early hurried to the school, and took our seats in anticipation ; and 
when we were obliged to wait for the august presence, for dignity 
was always slow, from time to time the teacher would send to an 
elevation a little way off to see if they were coming ; and when the 
minister, and doctor, and esquire, who usually formed our commit- 
tee, were sure enough in sight, and some parents with them, how 
hushed we were as they entered, and how eagerly we tried to look 
and do our best! And when the classes were through, and they 
made their remarks to us, usually words of praise, and then the 
minister offered a prayer, and we waited till the spectators were all 
gone, and then were dismissed, how fast we ran home and told our 
mothers all about it! I wonder if boys do so now. Somehow, I 
cannot tell how it is, but everything seems to be different from 
what it was even with the children. Well, perhaps I had better 
conclude, for my readers may think me garrulous, and older than 
I really am, and then I may lose my place, for people now do not 
have much respect for an Oxtp TEACHER. 


PEropLE, neither acute nor profound, often say the thing without 
effort which we want and have long been hunting for in vain. 


Tue grief of some men vents itself in ferocity and not in tears. 
The clouds of their hearts contain lightning but not rain. 


THE greatest misfortune of all is not to be able to bear misfortune. 
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THE BEST METHOD FOR BEGINNERS IN LATIN. 


Tue study of Latin is no longer confined to a few. It so gen- 
erally forms a large part of the course, not only in academies but 
also in our public schools of the higher grades, that it would seem 
to be a recognized element in popular education. 

The best method of pursuing any study must be arrived at by 
experience. It is by comparing theory with theory, plan with 
plan, system with system, that advancement is made towards 
perfection in the method of studying Latin. 

When Richards’s Latin Lessons* was published, some four years 
ago, we believed this little book comprised a better system for be- 
ginners than any other work of the kind. We always greatly 
admired Prof. Crosby’s method for beginners in Greek as laid 
down in his Greek Lessons, and this book is ‘‘ modelled after the 
same plan,” and “ designed to occupy the same place in the com- 
mencement of Latin.” We are not aware how extensively it has 
been noticed by the press, or introduced as a text-book. We pur- 
pose to point out several of its distinguishing features, which we 
believe essential to a work of the kind of the highest merit. It 
will be impossible to exhibit every excellence of the system in its 
full details. Our purpose will be accomplished, if teachers may be 
led to an examination of the book for themselves. 

Ist. We find a proper and complete system of memorizing the 
grammar. 

The old way of studying Latin was to begin at the beginning, 
and commit pretty much all of the grammar before applying any of 
it in translations. This is scarcely less absurd than it would be to 
require the pupil to commit all the rules in arithmetic before 
solving any examples. Though this method has long since gone 
into disuse, yet something like the principle is retained in some of 
our elementary Latin books; e. g., Andrews’s Latin Lessons sup- 
poses the learner te commit one hundred and twenty-eight pages 
before he takes up any examples of “ parsing and analysis.” Yet 
this book has one substantial merit, it is part of the grammar and 


*Latin Lessons and Tables, combining the Analytic and Synthetic Methods, by Cyrus 
S. Richards, A. M., Principal of Kimball Union Academy. Published by Crosby & 
Nichols, Boston. 
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the same in its language. We believe that the rudiments should 
be learned in the precise language of the grammar at first, so that 
the scholar may not be confused by a change of phraseology in 
changing books. And we believe it would be better to learn what 
Andrews’s Lessons contains, directly from the grammar, so as to 
avoid a change of books at all. If Weld’s Latin Lessons has any 
substantial merits, it has the positive demerit of a phraseology and 
arrangement of tables of terminations of nouns and verbs, etc., 
entirely different from the grammar ; hence when the “ Lessons ” is 
laid aside and these principles are reviewed in the grammar, as they 
will certainly need to be, the learner will be confused by the 
changes of statement and arrangement which he will meet. We 
would have the grammar the first book put into the pupil’s hands, 
not detachments of it bound separately, nor its principles and forms 
put into different language and arrangement. Now, what is the 
true method of pursuing the study? It seems to us the way to 
learn one thing, then apply it. First, naturally come the rules for 
pronouncing. Learn them and apply them until perfectly familiar. 
Then take some one of the parts of speech; the verb, as it is the 
verbum of the language, is entitled to come first. Learn the general 
principles of conjugation, then learn not the four conjugations 
throughout, together with all the irregular verbs at once, but one 
mood and one tense of one voice, learn the several elements of the 
form, i. e., root, affix, the elements of the affix, i. e., tense sign, con- 
necting vowel, personal ending. When one form of the verb has 
been thus learned and practiced upon until familiar, then one of 
the declensions may be learned, e. g., the first. Let this be mas- 
tered, and then let sentences be selected which contain verbs and 
nouns of the forms studied, for applying what has been learned 
thus far. ‘Then one or two rules of syntax will be needed. After 
so much has been done, take up more of the grammar, e. g., another 
form of the verb, then another conjugation, another declension of 
nouns, at each successive step applying what is learned in a rigid 
analysis of words and sentences, and also as the field enlarges let 
the principles at first learned be constantly reviewed. Pursue this 
method of learning and applying until the grammar is mastered. 
This is the method by which we teach arithmetic; why is it not 
practical in Latin. Richards’s Lessons systematizes this plan for 
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the learner by references in the “‘ Notes” to the parts of the gram- 
mar to be learned in the successive lessons, , 

2d. The next essential feature in the method of this book is the 
translation of English sentences into Latin, 

A college classmate, now a foreign missionary, wrote to us after 
his first year’s labor in acquiring a foreign language, that he looked 
back with regret to his primary study of the classical languages, — it 
seemed to be of no practical value to him. The writer requested 
him to point out what he considered the prominent defects in the 
common methods of instruction, and to indicate how they might be 
remedied. ‘The prominent fault, as it seemed to him, is, that we 
treat the languages too much as dead things, and fail to give interest 
and vivacity to the study of them by neglecting colloquial exercises, 
and particularly because we do not practice sufficiently turning Eng- 
lish sentences into the language studied, by writing and conversation. 
Now it is doubtful whether a language that has long ceased to be 
spoken, like the Latizt, can be learned conversationally likethe French, 
or other modern languagés. There is not the stimulus nor the op- 
portunity to make it a medium for the interchange of thought that 
a living language affords. Yet the writing of Latin is a practical 
and essential means to the mastery of its forms, idioms, and syntax. 
Colloquial exercises may be adopted to some extent ; writing Latin 
must be practised. The proper method is, after learning and apply- 
ing a portion of the grammar, as we have endeavored above to de- 
scribe, to change an equal number of similar English sentences 
into Latin. And this process should be rigidly adhered to, so that 
just as fast as the Latin is learned and practiced, corresponding Eng- 
lish can be accurately and fluently changed into Latin. We are 
confident that this exercise is too much neglected. The rules and 
principles of language should not be piled up in the mind as so 
much lumber, but should be so incorporated into the mind by fre- 
quent application, that they can be used unconsciously, as it were, 
in evolving the thought from a Latin sentence or embodying a 
thought in Latin words. This plan is judiciously and thoroughly 
carried out in the Lessons under consideration. 

3d. Another very important feature is the tables for parsing. 

In solving a question in a primary arithmetic, the pupil is taught 
to reason step by step, without questions, until he arrives at the re- 
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sult. The same method, “ mutatis mutandis,” is practical and nec- 
essary in Latin. To illustrate, the table for parsing the verb is 
transcribed from page 88 of the Lessons. 


Transitive ) 1 
regular | Intransitive 9 ] 
(d.) —— is a Deponent + VeRB, of the 5 ¢ Conjugation, 
irregular | Neuter Pass. | 4 
etc, ) 
from —, (conjugate) ; eenese wg a". J roots — —, affix —; the 


Imp. Subj. 1 se 
Fut. } Imper. } pote }, fom), } (it finite), the 2 Pers, Sing. } 
3 . 


Perf. Inf. | Pass, §° (inflect)’ § 


ete. Part. 
agreeing with —; (if Inf.), hav- ; subject of —; 


Pres. Ind. | 


, ‘ direct object of —; (if Part.), the 
ing for its subject —, and ) =a: cont object of —; 


Nom. Si Mase. agreeing with —, 
Gen, Pic, Fem. >; used substantively, Rule. Remarks. 
etc. P Neut. ete. 


Let the scholar parse by this, and similar formulas for the other 
parts of speech, and he learns now to dissect a word just as well as 
the botanist can analyze a flower. And without this thorough 
knowledge of words, the study of Latin never becomes a delight. 
And it would seem that this method of teaching the learner to an- 
alyze words fully, without questions, would commend itself to every 
one as preferable to that of asking twenty questions upon the pars- 
ing of a single word. 

4th. The sentences for practice are taken from the classical authors. 

This has a three fold advantage, (1) they are pure Latin, (2) it 
lends an interest for one to feel that at the beginning he is em- 
ployed with words and sentences used by those of old in oratory 
or history, and (3) the student will meet the words and sentences 
as old friends in his future readings, and this will give a relish to 
his study. This advantage may be thought trifling, but it is not to 
be despised. It is of value to the learner. These four guiding 
principles are not all combined in any other elementary text-book 
with which we are acquainted. And it is submitted, whether they 
are not essential in the best method of Latin for beginners. 

The Illustration Tables, exhibiting the euphonic changes of vow- 
els and consonants, formation of roots, etc., together with the con- 

18 
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densed Latin Syntax, we only commend. This part of the book 
exhibits careful labor and is of great value, but it pertains rather 
to the science of grammar than the method of studying Latin, 
and the discussion of it would transcend the design as well as the 
reasonable limits of the present article. I. B. 





PATRIOTISM AND PARTISANSHIP. 


Extract from the last Annual Report of W. H. Wetts, M. A., 
| Superintendent of Public Schools, Chicago, 


THE Common School system of this country is the admiration 
of the civilized world. The wisdom of centuries has been em- 
ployed in laying the foundations, and upon these has arisen a sys- 
tem of public instruction which is the grand palladium of our ex- 
istence as a free people. 

To us of the present generation, this rich possession comes by 
inheritance ; and there is danger that we shall under-estimate the 
importance of transmitting it in its highest perfection to our suc- 
cessors. We gaze with delight upon the beauty and symmetry of 
the superstructure, and seldom stép to inquire whether we have a 
duty to discharge in guarding and preserving its foundation stones. 
In the possession of the present, we are in danger of forgetting 
our obligations to the past, and our responsibility to the future. 

The essential and central idea of a common school, is that of a 
school for instruction in branches of common interest and profit, 
and from which all subjects of a partisan or sectarian character are 
forever excluded. Here is common ground on which all may 
unite. Whatever party or sect may have the ascendancy, it occa- 
sions no conflict or disturbance here, so long as we abide by these 
fundamental principles. But we need to have clear and well-de- 
fined views of what these principles are. The line between sub- 
jects which are appropriate in the school, and those which have no 
place there, should be plainly and sharply drawn. 

Our common schools are sustained and controlled by the State. 
Out of this relation grow duties to the State which are paramount 
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to all others. Whatever else may be neglected, patriotism and love 
of country, loyalty to the constitution and government, should be 
thoroughly and constantly inculcated. Pupils should learn what 
treasures of blood our national existence has cost. They should 
study the constitution till its teachings become a part of their own 
existence. ‘They should be taught to feel that when the govern- 
ment is in peril, no personal sacrifice to save it can be too great. 

Lessons of patriotism should frequently be drawn from the lives 
of illustrious men, whose names adorn the pages of our country’s 
history. Patriotic songs are nowhere more appropriate than in the 
schoolroom. In no other way can love of country be more effec- 
tually or more easily taught, than through the medium of song. 

Such are Some of the lessons which should be taught in every 
school, and the teacher who neglects to impart them is false to the 
trust committed to him, and unworthy of the name he bears. 

But while there are lessons which we must not fail to inculcate 
in the public schools, there are others which we are under equal 
obligations to avoid. ‘The compromise upon which our school sys- 
tem rests, excluding from its teachings all partisan politics and 
sectarian religion, is a solemn contract which already has the seal 
of centuries enstamped upon it. He who wantonly introduces par- 
tisan questions in the public school, is a violator of this contract, 
and his influence tends directly to undermine and destroy our 
whole system of free schools. 

Under a free government like ours, it is to be expected that par- 
tisan views and opinions will often be brought into fierce conflict, 
and that the surges of political parties will dash violently against 
each other ; but it is the special charge of teachers and school offi- 
cers to see that no such questions are ever suffered to come within 
the hallowed precints of the schoolroom, If the time ever comes 
when the public schools shall be employed by political parties for 
the inculcation of partisan sentiments, then will our beautiful sys- 
tem of public instruction sicken and die, and with it will perish 
the brightest hope of our free republic. 

There are some questions upon which public opinion is not al- 
ways the same. Questions which at one period divide political 
parties, may, at another period, be questions on which they will 


harmonize. ‘The rule in this case is simple and obvious. So long 
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as a question is generally regarded as partisan, so long it should 
be excluded from the common school; but when the same ques- 
tion ceases to be regarded as partisan, there can be no objection to 
its introduction, 

The obligation of the teacher to exclude partisan questions from 
the schoolroom, does not in the least infringe upon his rights and 
duties as a citizen, In the exercise of his elective franchise, and 
in his relations to the various political, religious, and social ques- 
tions that arise, he has the same rights and the same obligations as 
every other citizen, and should act with the same freedom and in- 


dependence, in accordance with the dictates of his own understand- 
ing and judgment, 





THE VICE PRESIDENT. 


An ever welcome correspondent sends us this “city item:” 
Scientific men have sought to discover the natural language of 


man by resorting to experiments upon infants: why may we not 
discover the natural polity of nations by questioning young Amer- 
ican sovereigns? I was led to think so by an incident which 
occurred, a short time ago, in the Fifth and Market Streets School. 
A primary class was asked to name the President of the United 
States. ‘They promptly replied, “ Abraham Lincoln.” They were 
then asked to name the Vice President. No one could tell, at 
first ; but presently one of the smallest members of the class rose 
as if still engaged in thought, raised his head, and answered with 
all imaginable confidence and great emphasis, “ Mrs. Lincoln.” 
Hereafter, I shall advocate the principle evolved by our young 
fellow-sovereign. — California Teacher. 





Goop Breepinc.—A man’s own good breeding is the best 
security against other people’s ill manners. 


AFFLICTIONS are but as a dark entry into our Father’s house ; 
they are but as a dirty lane to a royal palace. 








Resident Editors’ Department, 





MILITARY DRILL IN SCHOOLS, 


SINCE writing on this subject for the April number of the T'eacher, we have 
made inquiries as to what school led the way in introducing the drill. So far as 
we can learn, the credit of being the pioneer in this movement belongs to the 
Cuauncy Hatt Scuoot, in Boston, We have obtained from Messrs. Cushing 
and Ladd, the proprietors of that school, their Annual Catalogues and Reports for 
three years past, and shall take the liberty to quote pretty freely therefrom to-day. 

The Report for 1861 says: —“ The military enthusiasm prevalent in the early 
part of the year, afforded a favorable opportunity to accomplish an object that we 
had long had at heart; nemely, to introduce some form of physical discipline and 
exercise, which could be practised under the eye of the teacher, and which should 
be at once safe and physically beneficial, and have some influence upon mental 
habits and discipline and possible future avocations or necessities. Military drill 
affords these advantages to an unusual degree. It gives safe and moderate exercise, 
without danger of overstraining or accident ; it cultivates erect, manly, and grace- 
ful positions and carriage of the body; it develops physical hardihood and endu- 
rance, and the habit of meeting trifling inconveniences unshrinkingly ; it requires 
that self-command over the muscles and nerves that enables one to maintain a 
position without fidgetting or wriggling, to ‘ preserve immobility,’ as the books have 
it, or, in plain language, ‘ to keep still,’ which alone should entitle it to the gratitude 
of all who are liable to be annoyed by what are elegantly called the nervous habits 
of young persons, and those of larger growth, which are in fact usually nothing but 
undisciplined habits. It requires also for its successful performance two habits of 
mind, at least, that have an important bearing upon the whole subject of education 
— Altention and Obedience. Nothing of a military nature can be learned or exe- 
cuted satisfactorily without the constant exercise of these two habits. The 
attention must be that of the eye, the ear, and the understanding; the obedience 
prompt, entire, unhesitating. Nothing short of this will answer; with nothing 
short of this can motions and manceuvres be exactly learned or properly executed. 
Any one who thinks that the drill of a soldier can be learned by staring about to see 
what others are doing and how they do it, by asking a next neighbor in the line 
what order was given, or waiting to see what he is going to do, labors under a great 
mistake. Nowhere is the necessity of attention and obedience sooner learned than 
at drill or parade, and by nothing else are these all-important habits more devel- 
oped and cultivated.” 

We give this passage in full, because it states some of the advantages of the 
drill in schools better than we have seen them stated elsewhere. We commend 
it particularly to those who argue that, as a means of physical culture, the 
drill is, in no respect, superior to gymnastic exercises, while in most respects, the 
latter are to be preferred. 
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The Report goes on to state that fifty muskets were obtained, in the summer of 
1861, and the drill was tried with all the pupils, except such as were in some way 
disqualified. The results were eminently satisfactory, and the measure, as the Re- 
port tells us, “ met with warm and decided approbation from physicians and others 
who take an interest in physical education, as well as from those who consider it 
important that our youth should hereafter be trained to arms as part of their 
education,” 

The Report for 1862 remarks: “The military drill, commenced in the summer 
of 1861, has been continued during the past year. During the cold and inclement 
months, the muskets were kept in the Hall, and the three companies into which the 
school is divided, received two drills each per week in the manual, the bayonet ex- 
ercise, or in free gymnastics. During the rest of the year they were drilled in the 
play-ground and the vicinity of the school-house, and attained considerable profi- 
ciency in marching and the simpler company manceuvres, and it is believed that the 
members of the first company at least (the first and second classes of the school), 
most of whom are well-grown youths, could at once enter the ranks of any military 
organization and go through the usual drill and evolutions of soldiers without any 
more preliminary instruction. This experiment seems to afford some light on the 
subject of the possibility of making military instruction a part of our public school 
system, so far at least as to qualify every man to take his place at once in the ranks 
and bear arms as a private soldier at the call of his country. The schools gener- 
ally have much more ample and convenient grounds for drill than the heart of a 
crowded city affords; the teachers have usually the advantage of youth and activity, 
and the State can better afford to furnish arms than private individuals.” 

And the Report for 1863 says : “ The military drill introduced into the school in 
1861, has been regularly continued, two lessons a week being given to each class. 
We have no hesitation in saying that, in addition to its positive advantage in fur- 
nishing the rudiments of military knowledge and physical exercise, it is a useful 
means of cultivating the habits of attention and prompt obedience which are the 
very life of a school. It furnishes easy methods of handling a large number of 
boys without their becoming a mere crowd or mob. Public attention has been 
called to the subject, and testimony was asked and given by us before a Committee 
of the Legislature as to the feasibility of the general introduction of a system of 
drill in the schools of the State. If anything of the sort is accomplished, we shall 
be glad in this matter, as in the introduction of Music into a boys’ school, that 
Chauncy Hall has led the way.” 

We are sure that teachers who are interested in this subject, will thank us for 
calling their attention to this case of a school in which military drill has been 
tested for three years with results so satisfactory. If they are in the least skeptical 
as to these results, they can look into the working of the system in the Chauncey 
Hall School for themselves. We mean to do this ourself, for although the argu- 
ments and the facts seem to us decidedly in favor of the introduction of the drill! 
into our higher schools, we want to investigate the subject more thoroughly before 
making up our mind about it. Meanwhile, will our friends send us any informa- 
tion bearing upon it, or anything which we may use in the future discussion of the 
subject ? 
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DEATH OF GEORGE ALLEN, JR., MASTER OF HANCOCK SCHOOL, 
BOSTON. 


GroRGE ALLEN, Jr., Master of the Hancock School, Boston, died at his resi- 
dence, Chelsea, May Ist. Mr. Allen has been connected with the public schools of 
Boston for twenty-eight years, and has ever been known among the most efficient, 
earnest, and successful laborers in the cause of education. He has left a shining 
record. He had a purpose — the noble purpose of keeping a good school, — and 
most successfully did he accomplish that purpose. Though dead he yet speaketh. 
His memory is embalmed in the hearts of thousands of pupils, many of whom 
have risen to stations of eminence and power in the political and educational world. 

His funeral, held at Chestnut Street Church, Chelsea, was attended by a vast con- 
course, including the school committee of Boston, masters and teachers of the pub- 
lie schools, present and past members of the Hancock School. His remains were 
interred in Woodlawn to rest in that peaceful retreat till called forth at the last day, 
when, we doubt not, many will rise up and call him blessed, and when the Great 
Master will say, “ Well done, good and faithful servant.” 

The following just and discriminating remarks were made at the funeral by Rev. 
Mr. Plumb, pastor of Chestnut Street Church, Chelsea : 

“ Had any wish in regard to these services been expressed by our departed friend, 
it would have been that nothing of fulsome adulation might find place in the tribute 
we offer his memory to-day. A man of simple tastes, it is fitting that in simple 
words we express our estimate of his life, and our grief at his death. 

“This large concourse testifies to an unusual sense of public loss. ‘The memory 
of the just is blessed,’ and since our friend is no more to be with us here, to his 
blessed memory let us turn. 

“ Forty-eight years ago next June, began that useful life which on last Sabbath — 
May Day — morning peacefully reached its close. The childhood and youth of 
Mr. Allen, were exemplary in a remarkable degree. Commendable in every rela- 
tion, his filial spirit was especially deserving of remark. Frem his earliest years, 
his conduct was so correct, and his religious feelings so steady, that, although there 
were times when his religious impressions were deepened, it was impossible to tell 
when his religious life began. He seemed to be one of those who in infancy are 
subjects of renewing grace. That grace he was enabled to illustrate by a useful 
life and a peaceful death. The promise of his youth his manhood fulfilled. One 
who knew him well through all his life, and who speaks with conscientious care, 
says of him, ‘I have met with many who were called, I believe justly, on the whole, 
good and honorable men. But in the great majority there has been some unwor- 
thy trait of character that diminished esteem and forbade unreserved confidence. 
On Mr. Allen’s truth, sincerity, and freedom from everything that was mean 
or unmanly, the mind might repose, and no watch needed to be kept.’ Em- 
bracing with all his heart the system of evangelical truth, and delighting in 
theological research, he was a valued companion to the minister of the Gospel, and, 
in the Bible-class and conference-room, an able and interesting expounder of the 
truth. Jn his long and painful illness, and in his near approach to death, he exem- 
plified the faith and patience of a child of God. When in the daily expectation of 
death, he said to me, referring to his hope of acceptance with God, ‘I have nothing 
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to bring; my only trust is the hope of a sinner in the atoning blood of Christ.’ 
While lingering on the brink of life his father asked him, ‘1s your faith still firm 
in Christ?’ Lifting his eyes calmly in reply, with an expressive, peaceful look, he 
simply answered, ‘ All the time.’ 

“ For some twenty-eight years past Mr. Allen has been engaged, and much of the 
time widely known, as an instructor of youth. Receiving his education at Leices- 
ter Academy and Yale College, he was invited, while teaching at Newton, to enter 
the Boston Public Schools. Leaving his college course before it was quite com- 
plete, though receiving afterwards his degree, he engaged at once and with ardor 
in the labors of that congenial field. For a while connected with other schools, he 
had one, his principal work, as master of the Hancock Schcol, and for the greater 
part of the time, since that school has had its present mission as a school for girls, 
giving himself to the single work of educating the daughters of the people. No 
man was ever better fitted than he for such a work. Remarkab'y clear and exact 
in his knowledge, and accurate in expression, his rare power of communicating in- 
struction, his skill in awakening the minds of his pupils, his tact and success in 
exercising a firm and kind control, and above all, his earnest appreciation of the 
moral and religious ends of edueation, all proved him adapted for the profession 
he chose, Added to these qualities, the generous sympathies of his nature, his 
conscientious respect for the rights, and hearty interest in the welfare of the people, 
gave him peculiar fitness for a position in our public schools, He was through life a 
steadfast friend of the poor, of whatever color or race. Many will remember with 
what especial pride he loved to point to those of his pupils who had risen to eminent 
scholarship and fine character, from the families of the very poor. The measure of 
usefulness attained by an instructor of a girls’ school, is perhaps less easily traced, 
than in the case of those who, like Arnold, have to do with the future men of the na- 
tion, Yet it may well be questioned which position has the greater power for good. 
There are however some, who have risen to eminence in political life, and in the 
ministry of Christ, who have said, that the most careful and valuable instruction 
they ever received, was that imparted by Mr. Allen, gratuitously, in their early 
youth. Yet who can doubt that the able and patient endeavors of our friend to 
give a true education to the daughters of the people, have had, and must continue 
to have, a vast influence on the character of the people of our Commonwealth, and 
particularly in that portion of Boston where the influx of foreign population has 
rendered such an influence of especial worth. What better gift could a man make 
to Boston than to stand as he has stood, for more than a quarter of a century, in 
the Old North End, battling against al] that is degrading, and sending out health- 
ful and saving influences on every side. To this work he gave himself without 
stint. He had noother ambition! He desired no other work. Sufficient 
ambition! Sufficient life-work, when done as well as it has been done by 
him! Everywhere around us his pupils rise up and call him blessed. Mul- 
titudes of the most refined, most useful, and respected ladies among us, recall 
to-day, with tears of gratitude, what Master Allen has done for them. But his 
efforts here are closed, and this is why we mourn. No more shall we look 
on his dignified and commanding form, itself a model of manly proportion; no 
more receive his always pleasant greeting; nor enjoy again that rare flow of genial, 
sparkling humor and sound wisdom, in which he used to converse. Having attained 
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a rare success in noble work, he has been called by the Great Teacher to even 
nobler duties in another sphere. 

“ While we bow in submission to the divine decree, we come, all of us, as mourn- 
ers, to look once more on his beloved features, and to mingle our tears with those 
of this stricken household, and of this circle of kindred friends. Our heart-felt 
sympathies go out toward this afflicted father, left now so peculiarly and mournfully 
alone in life. You, sir, as the minister of Christ, have often imparted consolation 
to others in affliction ; 1 know you are now proving, at once your own great need 
of help, end the blessed power of divine grace to help in time of need. As it was 
your privilege to give to the departed one the first religious instruction he received 
on earth, it may be the divine will, as an especial kindness to you, that from him 
shall come the first instruction which in due time you will receive in the world 
above. How much, too, of comfort is there for this beloved companion of the 
deceased, It is true, the blow you have so long dreaded has at last fallen, and 
with what sudden and crushing power, your widowed heart, better than any other, 
can bear witness to-day. Yet you are enabled to say, ‘It is the Lord, let him do 
what seemeth him good.’ You have, too, the sweet recollection that you have 
done what you could to alleviate the sufferings, and sustain the strength of him» 
who for four long years of pain leaned on you, and was comforted by your un- 
wearied fidelity, hopeful spirit, and cheerful words. As you follow your husband 
in thought to the world where there shall be no more pain, nor sorrow, nor sin, 
and rejoice for him that he has entered the rest that remaineth for the people of 
God, may you seek from heaven, and obtain, that fortitude and wisdom which the 
duties now resting on you so greatly demand. Let me say to you, my dear 
children, that, as your father looked forward to parting with you, nothing gave him 
greater solace than the belief that you were devoting your hearts to God, and 
seeking the Saviour as the guide of your youth. The more you come to appreciate 
your loss, the more grateful you will be to God that he gave you such a father, 
and spared him to you so long. Imitate his virtues, and cherish his memory, for 
* the memory of the just is blessed,’ and ‘a good man leaveth an inheritance to his 
children’s children.’ ” 


At a meeting of the district committee of the Hancock School, held on the after- 
noon of the 3d inst., on the occasion of the death of George Allen, Jr., who had 
been master of the school for more than twenty years, the fullowing resolutions 
were presented and unanimously adopted by the committee : 


Wuerzeas, It has pleased an all-wise God to remove from us by death our 
esteemed friend, George Allen, Jr., in the prime of life, and in the midst of his 
usefulness, therefore 

Resolved, That in Mr. Allen we have found one ever faithful and conscientious in 
the performance of his duties; one who has exerted a salutary influence in the 
community, especially upon the school over which he has for so long a time so 
successfully presided as its master, and though his voice will be heard no more 
giving instruction to its pupils and inculeating in their minds lessons of sound, 
practical morality — such has been his faithfulness that we feel assured that “ though 
dead he yet speaketh;” and while we deeply lament his loss, we would humbly 
and reverently submit to this dispensation of Divine Providence, hoping that when 
our “ sun goes down” we may look back upon a life equaily as well spent. 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with the family of the deceased in this, 
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their irreparable loss and keen affliction, and would commend them to Him who 
has promised to be the widow’s God, and a father to the fatherless. 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the family of the deceased. 
In behalf of the committee, 
Aaron P, RICHARDSON, 
Dexter 8. Kina, 
Boston, May 4th, 1864. Apino B. HALL. 


At a meeting of the masters of the Boston Grammar Schools, the following res- 
olutions were unanimously adopted : — 


Wuereas, It has pleased Divine Providence to remove by death our late re- 
spected and highly esteemed associate and friend, George Allen, Jr., master of the 

ancock School in this city, we, present and past masters of the Boston Grammar 
Schools, desirous of giving expression to those feelings of attachment and regard 
which we cherish for his memory, unanimously adopt the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That while we submit with becoming humility to this afflicting dis- 

nsation, we cannot but feel deeply sensible to the loss which has been sustained 

y this community in the decease of a man, who, for twenty-eight years, has labored 
with distinguished zeal, fidelity, and success, in responsible positions in the service 
of our public schools, 

Resolved, That we remember our departed brother as a ripe scholar, a true and 
devoted friend, an able and conscientious instructor, a wise, judicious, and efficient 
friend of education, and as a man of high moral aims and purposes, who sought to 
know and to do his duty. 

Resolved, That in the decease of Mr. Allen, our fraternity has lost a faithful and 
devoted member, who is entitled to our grateful remembrance for his earnest en- 
deavors, on all proper occasions, and under all circumstances, during his professional 
career, to promote the interests, honor, and usefulness, of the vocation of teaching, 
and for what he did by his labors, influence, and example, to advance the cause of 
sound learning and good education. 

Resolved, That we tender to his afflicted family our warmest sympathy in their 
severe bereavement; and while they cherish the recollections of his virtues, we trust 
they may find consolation in that Christian faith which we believe was his guide in 
life and his hope in death. 

Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing resolutions be sent to the family of the 
deceased. 

S. W. Mason, Secretary. 

JosHua Bates, Chairman. 


Salaries of Teachers, The city of Cleaveland, Ohio, places a high estimate upon 
the position of primary teachers. The lowest salary paid them there is $350. 

The salaries of all the female teachers employed in the public schools of Spring- 
field, except those of the High Schools, were raised $25; the salaries of the female 
teachers in the High School were increased $50; those of the principals of the 
Grammar Schools $200, making them $1200; and that of the principal of the 
High School $200, making it $1700. 

The salaries of the teachers of Milford have been advanced twenty per cent. and 
in some cases thirty-three per cent. 

The salaries of the teachers of Somerville have been raised as follows: the prin- 
cipal of the High School to $1650; principals of the four Grammar Schools to 
#1150. All female teachers that formerly received $500 are to receive $375. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Tue Thirty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the American Institute of Instruc- 


tion, will probably be held at Lewiston, Maine, August 16th, 17th, and 
18th. 


Lectures will be delivered by the following gentlemen : 


Joun S. Hart, LL. D., Trenton, N. J. 

‘Pror. Cuapsourng, Williams College. 

Joun D. Puterick, Superintendent of Schools, Boston. 
E. P. Weston, Superintendent of Schools, Maine. 

G. B. Purnam, Quincy, Mass. 

J. W. Auten, Norwich, Conn. 

Bartiert, New Britain, Conn. 





Subjects pertaining to the best interests of Education will also be 
discussed. 


The usual Railroad facilities of Free Return Tickets, will be furnished 
to those actually attending the meetings of the Institute. 


Full Programme in the July number of the Teacher. 
S. W. MASON, Sec. A. 1. I 


INTELLIGENCE. 


PERSONAL. 


Prof Alerander Winchell of the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, and Geol- 
ogist of that State, has been honored with an election to the “ Société Géologique 
de France,” upon the nomination of Messrs. De Lesse and Marcou. 

Edward H. Peabody,a graduate of Bridgewater Normal School, has been 
appointed a teacher in the Farm School on Thompson’s Island. 

Mary E. Robinson, a graduate of Bridgewater, has taken charge of the Gram- 
mar School in East Dennis. 

Mr. Arthur S. Lake has resigned his position as Principal of the South Hingham 
Grammar School, to take charge of Hanover Academy. 

VM. T. Cowdery, Esq., for many years Superintendent of the Schools of 
Sandusky, Ohio, and author of “ Moral Lessons for Schools,” has resigned his 
position, and is succeeded by Rev. T. Hildreth. Mr. Cowdery has been appointed 
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one of the new “State Board of Examiners.” This Board is entrusted with the 
duty of examining teachers and especially of issuing “ certificates of high qualifica- 
tions to teachers of eminent ability and success.” The Board consists of three 
gentlemen. The other two are said to be eminent and experienced educators. 

Moses T’. Brown, Esq., formerly a teacher in this State and in Connecticut, and 
for several years Superintendent of the schools of ‘l'oledo, Ohio, has become con- 
nected with a publishing house in Cincinnati, D, F, DeWolfe, Esq., succeeds Mr. 
Brown at Toledo. 


Dr. E. O. Haven, President of Michigan University, gave the evening address 
at the graduation of the last class from the Michigan State Normal School. We 
are glad that the pressure of college duties do not lead him to forget the Common 
Schools, — “ the people’s college.” 

Augustine M. Gay, formerly a Monthly and also a Resident Editor of this jour- 
nal, is now in Europe preparing to enter upon the duties of the professorship of 
Modern Languages, recently established at Amherst College. 

A fossil Armadillo, nine feet long and five feet high, with a tail fifteen inches in 
diameter, has been added to the cabinet of Amherst College. 


Mr. Ebenezer Hervey has resigned his place in New Bedford. He has been a 
teacher for forty years, and for the last thirty in one school in New Bedford. The 
School Board of that city, in a formal vote, unanimously expressed their high ap- 
preciation of his ability, fidelity, and success as a teacher, and continued his salary 
to the close of the term. Few men can show a longer or better record than Mr. 
Hervey. We hope stil] to meet him as usual at the sessions of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction, of which he has long been an officer. Mr. Hervey has man- 
ifested a deep interest in the professional improvement of teachers, Some time 
ago he sent us a list of over twenty subscribers to this journal which. he had ob- 
tained among the teachers of New Bedford. 

Abington. There are, in this town, four High Schools, and four principals have 
recently been appointed, viz., Mr. C. S. Brooks in East Abington, Henry B. Brown 
in South Abington, J. C. Gleason in Center Abington, and James H. Gleason in 
North Abington, The Summer term of all these schools is progressing very 
happily under the new teachers. 

Dr. Miller recently gave an excellent lecture, in East Abington, on Physiology. 
More than six hundred children were present, and the lecturer held their attention 
for an hour and a half. 


Miss Adelaide E. Somers of North Chelsea, a graduate of the Salem Normal 
School, has been appointed assistant in the Peabody High School, South Danvers. 

Miss Deborah Norton of North Livermore, Me., also from the Salem Normal 
School, has become head assistant of the Bowdoin School, Boston. 


James W. Webster has been “confirmed ” as Usher in Phillips School, Boston, 
and Miss Abby M. Holden as head assistant in the Lincoln School, Boston. 


Miss Eliza E. Williams, a recent graduate of the Framingham Normal School, 
is teaching the Grammar School in Saxonville. 


Mr. Alonzo D. Cowee, a graduate of Westfield Normal School, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Bartlett street Grammar School, Westfield. 
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Miss Susan C. Bancroft and Miss Fannie C. Gaylord, also graduates of West- 
field, have been appointed teachers in Grammar Schools in Oswego, N. Y. 


Miss A. V. Badger, a graduate of the last class, has been appointed teacher in 
Westfield Normal School. 


Rev. J. C. Webster, for the last twenty-five years pastor of the Congregational 


Church in Hopkinton, Mass., has been appointed Professor of Rhetoric, Logic, and 
Belles Lettres, in Wheaton College, Illinois. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Iowa. Weare glad to learn that our friend, Hon. Oran Faville, has been elected 
Superintendent of Public Instruction by an almost unanimous vote. His good 
judgment, energy, and perseverance, promise an efficient “ administration.” 

The following are some of the late school-statistics of this State: Ratio of in- 
crease in population in Iowa from 1850 to 1860, 251 percent. Ratio of increase 
in the number of persons between the ages of five and twenty-one years, during 
the same period, 307 per cent. Ratio of increase in the number of schools, 502 
per cent. Ratio of increase in the number of teachers, 817 per cent. Ratio of 
increase in the number school-houses, 563 per cent. Ratio of increase in the value 
of school-houses, 1,789 per cent. Number of schools in Iowa at the close of the 
school-year, October 4, 1863, 6,237. Number of teachers, 8,500. 


Corporal Punishment. The school board of Chicago have unanimously adopted 
the regulation “ that no teacher shall punish a pupil except in the presence of the 
class to which such pupil may belong.” 


Chicago. Of the 21,188 different pupils enrolled during the year, 18,256 were 
born in the United States, 767 in Germany, 613 in England, 448 in Canada, 298 
in Ireland, 186 in Norway, and 143 in Scotland; 5 were born on St. Helena, 2 in 
Brazil, 3 in Australia, 1 in South Africa, 1 in Burmah, and 1 in Borneo. 


Kansas. A State Normal School and a State Agricultural College are about to 
be established in this State. A State Association has been organized, and a spirited 
Educational Journal has been started. 


THe President of one of the largest colleges in the country writes us—“I am 
much pleased with the Teacher. Many of its articles are wonderfully suggestive,” 
ete. Our correspondent is a new subscriber, and desires a complete set of the six- 
teen volumes. We cannot supply the early volumes. Who of our readers has a 
full set to sell ? 

The war has proved fatal to several of our former “ exchanges.” The School 
Journals of the South all stopped, with their schools, when the rebellion began. 
Soon after, the Missouri School Journal, and Michigan Journal of Education, and 
the Indiana Normal, ceased to be. The Pennsylvania Educator, the Pittsburg 
Journal of Progress, and Iowa Instructor, did not survive them long. 
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The New Hampshire Journal of Education is, we hope, only hibernating during 
the war. The Maine T'eacher has been merged in the Northern Monthly, a spirited 
literary magazine. ‘To meet the great increase in the cost of paper, composition, 
press-work, etc., the Illinois T'eacher has advanced its subscription price to $1.25. 
While we continue to furnish the Massachusetts T'eacher at the old price of $1.00 
per year, may we not expect prompt payment and the codperation of our readers 
in extending our subscription list. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Scnoo. Economy. By James Pyte WickersiaM, A.M. 12mo. pp. 366. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, 1864. 


In this volume we have a treatise on the management of schools, which must 
commend itself to every friend of education, It treats the subject with thorough- 
ness and candor, and presents a high standard of education. The methods of in- 
struction and discipline recommended are admirably stated in a style that renders 
the work of great practical usefulness to all grades of teachers, 

The author has had a long and successful experience in the profession, which he 
evidently loves. His advice is full of common sense, and presented in a modest 
and apt manner. 

We wish especially to commend the admirable arrangement of the topics dis- 
cussed. Teaching is presented as an art, based upon facts and principles which all 
thoughtful educators now recognize, The matter of the book is so classified that 
it may be profitably used in the instructions of the Normal Schools. The author 
partially promises to furnish two additional volumes, in which the science of educa- 
tion will be more fully discussed. 

We heartily invite the readers of the T’eacher to examine this excellent volume, 
believing that it will tend to hasten the time when teaching will be recognized as 
a profession, and the teacher be so fitted for his work as to command the respect 
of the wise and good. 


SunsHine: A New Name fora Popular Lecture on Health. By Mrs. Dat, 
author of Woman’s Right to Labor, Historical Pictures Retouched, etc., etc. 
Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 1864. 


We were attracted by the title of this little volume, and a careful reading has 
convinced us of the appropriateness of the name selected. 

It contains more really valuable hints on the relation of sunlight to health than 
can be found on the same number of pages in any other book with which we are 
acquainted. 

Mrs. Dall has treated the subject upon common sense principles, and merits the 
gratitude of every friend of humanity. She exposes many of the foolish notions 
of reformers in reference to the laws of health, and suggests the true method to 
secure a healthy body and a cheerful heart — 


“The windows of my soul I throw 
Wide open to the sun.” 
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ANNvAL or Scientivic Discovery, ror 1864. Edited by Davip A. Wexts, A. 
M.,M.D. 12mo, pp. 351. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 


This is one of the most useful compendiums of scientific labors and progress 
published in this country. It contains.a great variety of information, compiled 
with judicious care and arranged under appropriate heads, which makes the labor 
of consulting the work very easy. Without claiming to give details or data by 
which conclusions have been reached; it gives the general reader a comprehensive 
view of the progress made in science during the last year; while it is a valuable 
hand-book of reference for the teacher. 

Accompanying the volume is a portrait of Major-General Q. A. Gilmore — well 
known among scientific men, and by the whole American people, as the hero of 
Pulaski and Wagner. The publishers have issued this and the previous volumes 
of the series in admirable style. 


Supervision or Scuoois. A Lecture delivered before the American Institute. 


By Rev. Birpsey G. NortHror, Agent of Mass. Board of Education. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1564, 


This valuable lecture treats of one of the most important topics relating to the 
progress of education. In fact, we believe that one of the “ nezt steps” to be taken 
is to secure competent Superintendents in all of our cities and large towns, who 
shall devote their whole time to the improvement of the schools. 

Mr. Northrop has presented this matter in the light of his observation, as a vis- 
itor of schools for many years, and no one open to conviction can fail to acquiesce 
in the conclusions to which he has been brought. We rejoice to know that the 
leaven of this lecture is working in many places. s. 
Tue Princrptes oF PERCENTAGE EXPLAINED AND ILLUsTRATED. By J. H. 


Partripce, A. M. Principal of Ward School No. 48, New York city. New 
York: John H. Tingley. 1864. 


This work is a valuable addition to the “aids” for teachers. It is the most 
complete and satisfactory treatise on percentage we have examined. The great 
use made of percentage in every department of practical, business life, as well as 
in science, renders a thorough knowledge of it highly important. If the methods 
illustrated and explained in this work were taught in our schools, we should not 
hear the foo frequent complaint that graduates are not well fitted for practical busi- 
ness in the counting-room. 

The book has great value to a teacher, on account of the great variety of prac- 
tical examples furnished for test erercises in their classes. 

CoMPREHENSIVE SPELLING-Book. By J. E. Worcester, LL. D. Boston: 

Brewer & Tileston. 1864. 

The plan of this book is nearly the same as that of the well-known Pronouncing 
Speller, by the same author, issued first in 1857. The purpose of this volume is 
to furnish ample materials for a convenient and useful manual for teaching the 
orthography and pronunciation of the English Language. 

The book needs only to be announced to attract the attention of teachers, who 
read this journal. The labors of Dr. Worcester as a compiler of Dictionaries fit 
him, and those under his direction, to make an excellent spelling-book. 


Ow Picket Duty; CLoreLte; THe Venpetra ; — Numbers one, two, and three, of 
Redpath’s Books for the Camp Fires. 


The enterprising publisher, recognizing the importance of having books in cheap 
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form for our soldiers, has undertaken to supply a better atyle of literature than has 
hitherto been issued in such editions, 

We have been delighted with the excellent moral tone of these patriotic volumes, 
The friends of ovr gallant men in the camp can greatly contribute to their happi- 
ness by sending them this series of books as they come — two each month — from 
the press, ; 


Corims From Narure, For Young Artists. Boston: Tilton & Co. 

An increasing interest in art, in its various departments, is one of the most en- 
couraging signs of a higher American civilization. Very litle attention, compara- 
tively, has been given in our schools to the development of the taste of the young 
for drawing from nature, 

These “ studies "—six in number — are superior to any we have seen, They 
can hardly fail to receive the commendation of all teachers, The “lights and 
shadows,” of landscapes, are artistically presented, and will aid the young artist to 
delineate accurately. 


Was sic per WALD ErRzarnit. Ein Maerchenstrauss, von Gustav zu Putlitz. 


Ernst von Scuwanen, Trauerspiel in fiinf Aufziigen, von Ludwig Uhland. 
Boston: DeVries, lbarra & Co., 3 Beacon street. 


We most cordially commend these little pamphlets to teachers in search of 
reading matter for their German classes, They will find them much better than 
the fragments and extracts which make the staple of most of the “German Read- 
ers” in use, Moreover, they are accurately and elegantly printed. The little 
tale by Putlitz is the handsomest specimen of German typography that we have 
ever seen from a cis-Atlantic press. Mr, Vossnack, the printer, is evidently deter- 
mined that “ Riverside” and “the University Press” shall not bear away all the 
laure!s for excellence in the mechanical part of book-making. It is such a novelty 
to find a German book well printed (unless it be some costly, imported volume,) 
that we cannot help dwelling on this feature of these little books; but their con- 
tents are well worthy of the exquisite setting which the publishers have given them. 
We trust that they may be encouraged to continue this series of the gems of 
modern German literature. 


La Povpre aux Yeux; Comédie par M. M. Eugéne Labiche et Edouard 
Martin, With English Notes, by Ferdinand Bocher, Instructor in French at 
Harvard College. Boston: 8. R. Urbino. 


This is No. IIL. of the “College Series of Modern French Plays,” published in 
neat pamphlet form, by Mr. Urbino. They will need no commendation to those 
who know the thorough scholarship and excellent taste of the accomplished editor. 
The “ Notes” are brief and to the point, and show that M. Bocher is one of the 
few French teachers who have a critical knowledge of English as well as of their 
native tongue. 

We are glad to learn that Mr. Urbino intends to publish Ofto’s French Conver- 
sation- Grammar, thoroughly revised by M. Bécher. The work is in press, and 
will be ready by the end of June. 





